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becoming the leader of an army; seeing the divine
condemnation in his abasement, his imprisonment, not-
withstanding the courteous and deferential demeanour
of the Normans; knowing that he was absolutely in
their power, the pious Leo betook himself to the severest
acts of penitential austerity. He wore nothing but
sackcloth; he slept on a carpet, with a stone for his
pillow, the few hours which he allowed for sleep. Every
day he performed mass; almost all the rest of the day
and night were passed in prayer and the recital of the
Psalter. He did not absolutely neglect his ecclesiastical
functions; he appointed a new abbot of Santa Sophia,
in Benevento. He kept up a correspondence with
Africa, with Constantinople, with the most remote parts
of Latin Christendom; but his chief occupation, besides
his prayers, was works of charity. His admirers glorify
his imprisonment with many miracles. But his sorrow
and his macerations had wasted all his strength; the
hand of death was upon him. The Normans, perhaps
out of compassion, perhaps lest they should be accused
of the death of the Pope while in their hands, were
willing to release the dying man. On the 12th of
March he left Benevento, under the escort of the
Norman Humfrey. He was obliged to rest twelve
days at Capua. He arrived at Rome, but repressed the
universal joy by melancholy intimations of his ap-
proaching death, too visibly confirmed by his helpless
condition. His calm departure reaches sublimity. He
ordered his coffin to be carried to St. Peter's; he re-
posed on a couch by its side. There he gave his last
admonitions to the ecclesiastics around, entreating them
to abstain from simony and the alienation of the estates
of the Church; there he received the last sacraments.
He rose with difficulty, and looked into his coffin.